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PREFACE 


erbert Brownell, the Attorney General of the United 

States, made a shocking prediction not long ago. He 
predicted that within the next year 1,000,000 teen-agers would 
commit some act that would get them into trouble with the 
police. 

Mr. Brownell didn't want to say that—he had to! It was the 
truth. 

Former Senator Robert C. Hendrickson reported after a 
searching investigation of teen-age lawlessness: 

“We are waging a losing battle against juvenile delinquency.” 

Senator Hendrickson didn't want to say that — he had to! 
It was the truth. 

The editors of “Teen-Age Gangsters” didn't want to publish 
this expose of juvenile involvement with narcotics, illicit sex, 
prostitution, smut and other vices, but we, too, have been 
forced to; it is the truth. 

We do not wish to exaggerate. "Therefore, we have checked 
our reports carefully. We do not wish to sensationalize. There- 
fore, even where official records indentify some teen-agers, 
we have in most cases omitted their names. 

But most of all, we do not wish to suppress. Therefore, we 
are publishing the facts without adornment and without 
apology. We hope they will serve to arouse enough people 
to do something about the growing menace of teen-age 
gangsterism. 

— THE EDITORS 


WHAT 
MAKES 
A 
TEEN-AGE 
GANGSTER 


Has sparing the 
rod created a new 
era of hoodlums? 


A new disease has sprung 
up in our country. It is 
raging in epidemic form. 
Wonder drugs can't cure it, 
and neither can miracle sur- 
ery. 
"We call it 'unhappiness 
disease,’ " says Dr. Benno Saf- 
fier of the San Francisco City 
Clinic. He's talking about the 
problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

That phrase is becoming 
recognized as the best wrap-up 
of the complex teen-age gang- 
ster puzzle that sociologists 
have yet devised. It often ex- 
plains what a lot of people 
cannot understand. 

A seemingly normal young- 
ster goes out on a wild spree 
and winds up committing a 
“mad dog" killing. People 
stand on the street corners 
and cluck, "I just can't under- 
stand how a boy could do a 
thing like that." 

A girl gets high and promis- 
cuous, becomes pregnant, kills 
her baby. The neighbors mur- 
mur, “Now what would make 
her do such a thing?" 


It's small wonder that most 
people think there can be sim- 
ple answers to such knotty 
problems. For years they've 
been reading a welter of con- 
flicting statements that pur- 
port to be the "real answer" 
to the teen-age delinquency 
problem. 

Comic books are attacked 
by Dr. Frederick Wertham, a 
noted New York psychiatrist. 
Television is condemned by 
many parents and teacher. 
Poverty is blamed, and so is 
too much money. 

Too much leniency is criti- 
cized. “When the woodshed 
comes back into its own, we 
can forget the jail," said John 
Gutknecht, Cook County 
(Chicago) prosecutor. On the 
other hand, a psychiatrist as- 
sures us, “If you're too strict 
with children, they'll reform 
while you're watching and 
then slip back when you look 
away." 

While this crazy quilt of 
opinions has caused much 
confusion, it has also forced 
responsible members of so- 
ciety to come to grips with 
the young gangster problem. 
And it has resulted in Dr. 
Saffier’s diagnosis: juvenile 
delinquency is an unhappi- 
ness disease. 

Unhappiness is not some- 
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thing you suddenly wake up 
one morning with, though. It 
starts small and grows big. A 
child who plays hooky from 
grade school is expressing un- 
happiness that, unless checked, 
is almost certain to lead to 
more serious acts. Consider 
this evidence: 

Two groups of boys were 
studied; 500 had committed 
crimes, 500 had not. Among 
the non-delinquents, only 11 
per cent had ever been 
truants. Among the criminals, 
94 per cent. 

In other words, teen-age 
gangsterism has its roots away 
back in a child's early years, 
whether it shows up in 
truancy or some other re- 
bellious act. And those are 
the years when a child needs 
the love of his parents more 
than anything else. A dra- 
matic example of this need 
was expressed by a little girl 
whose mother had tortured 
her for years. The United 
Pres reported the incident 
this way: 

"Doctors fought today to 
restore the deformed body of 
Rose M., 9, who said she still 
loved her mother despite 18 
months of torture in which 
the mother twisted her arms 
until they broke ‘with a 
crunching noise,’ struck her 


so hard in the face she was 
blind in one eye, beat her 
back into a mass of welts with 
a rubber hose, knocked out 
six teeth, squeezed her hands 
until the bones broke, smashed 
her nose by breaking it several 
times with the rubber hose 
and her fists.” 


When Rose was told she 
was being taken away she 
sobbed: 

“But I love my mother.” 

What happens to thousands 
of children who love their 
mothers and fathers but get 
hostility in return? Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Roch of San Francisco 
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told us in commenting on 
teen-age girls who had become 
sexually promiscuous. 

They are not “over-sen- 
sual,” Dr. Roch found, nor is 
their conduct due to “over- 
developed glands." Instead, 
he found, 80 cent of the 
time their disturbances are 
linked to family disturbances 
of some kind. 

Repression of all talk of 
sex in the home is also being 
tagged as a source of illicit 
teen-age sexual behavior. The 
girl who has to find out about 
sex on the street gets it on the 
street level. She never hears 
sex described as thoughtfully 
as it was not long ago by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen: 

“The difference between 
sex and love is that the pleas- 
ure associated with love (what 
is called 'sex' today) is the 


frosting on the cake. . . . The 


greatest illusion of lovers is 
to. believe that the intensity 
of sexual attraction is a guar- 
antee of love's perpetuity." 

We used to think, too, that 
slum conditions and drunken- 
ness were the big family dis- 
rupters, but now we're learn- 
ing that unduly victorian 
attitudes are just as much to 
blame. 

"My father never let me 
stay out after 7:30 with the 


rest of the kids," a 16-year-old 
dope-addicted girl reported. 
“So I took baby-sitting jobs to 
get out. I wanted to get even 
with him, so I got somebody 
else to sit for me and joined 
up with the girls who went to 
marijuana parties. I didn't 
like the stuff but I got a kick 
out of putting something over 
on my father. Later on it had 
nothing to do with my father. 
I was hooked." 

Very similar is the “un- 
happiness disease" a young- 
ster contracts when everything 
he does is either dismissed as 
foolish or criticized as poor 
work. He draws a picture of 
a face and his mother says, 
"The nose doesn't belong 
there. Can't you do better 
than that?" He drops the ball 
while playing catch with his 
father and dad says exasper- 
atedly, Won't you ever learn 
to hang on to 'em?" 

Nine times out of ten the 
boy will draw no more pic- 
tures for his mother, lose in- 
terest in playing ball with 
his father. “He doesn’t want 
to be adult-perfect,” says a 
psychiatrist who is mending 
many of these crushed per- 
sonalities. “He wants to be 
accepted for what he is— 
child-imperfect.” 

So the gang replaces the 


family. The boy goes out to 
prove himself to himself. The 
gang accepts him for a tough 
guy who can carry his weight 
on the street. He belongs to 
something now. 

“When I was in the gang 
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two weeks,” one young killer 
said, the head guy told me I 
was in on the next rumble. 
During the fight the kid next 
to me called me chicken. I 
zip-gunned a kid across the 
street. I wanted to prove I 
wasn’t chicken.” 

We don’t have all the an- 


swers yet, of course, but an 
ever-increasing number of 
authorities seem to be agree- 
ing that we've got to stop 
making kids prove that they're 
"somebody," or that they're 
not "chicken." And the big 
job, they feel, can only be 
done by parents. 

Will that end all juvenile 
gangsterism? Hardly; neither 
psychiatrist nor cop would 
claim that. But, they add, it 
would certainly put a deep 
dent in the critical problem 
that is facing the nation. 
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THRILL 
PILLS 


Hurry, hurry, hurry! 
Get your dream pills 
for a hot ride to hell. 


yo jackets are not bees, 
and redbirds and bluebirds 
are not birds. Not among 
today’s teen-agers who are hep 
to modern methods of going 
on a cheap jag. To them, such 
terms describes the color of 
the benzedrine capsules they 
thrive on. The bennies, they 
Say, “are guaranteed to put 
you on Cloud 9!” 

When you're floating 
around on Cloud 9 you're 
sharp and ready for a goof- 
ball party. Most narcotics are 
deadening, but potent goof- 
balls are the sure road to un- 
controlled sexual orgies. 

"Im hopped, chick," the 
young thrill piller told a 15- 
year-old girl. "Let's hit this 
thing while we're up there." 

When the other goofballers 
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ran out of money for their 
rarified recreation, they turned 
to robbery, pimping and 
prostitution. 

Representative Robert H. 
Cunningham of the Oklahoma 
Legislature told the story of 
thrill pills to a shocked Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee. His 
testimony followed disclosure 
of several benny-sex parties 
in Oklahoma City. 

A strong control bill was 
introduced in the Oklahoma 
Legislature, he revealed, “but 
the big drug interests from 
the East and New York set up 
headquarters in the hotels." 
Whiskey and money flowed 
and the bill died. 

Why then should it surprise 
anyone that a gang of teen- 
age boys in Chicago were able 
to get hopped up regularly on 
thrill pills. Prescriptions can 
be faked, forged and passed 
back and forth. Often no pre- 
scription is needed at all if 
the price is right. 

The Chicago gang, once 
loaded, set out to steal cars 
in a novel way; they didn't 
want to sell them, they just 
wanted a couple of blocks 
worth of kicks at a time. So 
they spent entire nights steal- 
ing autos and abandoning 
them. A normal night would 
give them a score of 40 cars. 
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Lax state laws, lack of Fed- 
eral control and the avari- 
ciousness of a nationwide crew 
of suppliers is adding up to a 
horrible picture of depravity 
among teen-agers. The saddest 
part of the story is that they 
rarely realize what they’re get- 
ting into when they take the 
first pill. 

“We just moved into the 
neighborhood,” a boy told 
police,” and I was invited to 
a birthday party for a girl. 
Everybody seemed friendly. It 
was a Saturday night party 
and no one got there until 
9 o'clock. When I came in at 
9:15 there were about 20 kids 
there and they were paired off 
in couples. 

"Most of them were drink- 
ing beer, but a couple of them 
had pints of whisky. Then an 
older man came in and one of 
the boys went up to him and 
took something. He paid the 
man. The boy said: 

"We're goin’ sky high. I 
got 'em!' " 

Everyone took a handful of 
the little red capsules, the boy 
said, and swallowed them after 
some chewing. They finished 
their drinks and then waited 
quietly for about a half hour. 

“Then one of the boys went 
up to a girl who was lying on 
the floor and put his hand 


under her blouse. She giggled 
and all the other kids started 
giggling, too. When he lay 
down with her the other kids 
began doing the same thing. 
I was the odd one, so a girl 
came over with her boyfriend 
and told me to lock the door. 

"I did and then she said: 

““Let’s us three have some 
fun together. I was feeling 
real funny then. My head was 
kind of light but I felt good. 
I was scared when they first 
started on the floor, but all of 
a sudden I didn't want to miss 
the fun." 

The boy didn't miss his fun. 
The following week there was 
another party, but this time 
the bennies weren't on the 
house. He had to pay. Six 
months later he had had rela- 
tions with 17 teen-age girls in 
the neighborhood and had 
developed a craving for 
strange sexual experiences. 

“One night,” he said, “one 
of the guys said, 'Let's knock 
over a drug store. I know one 
that's easy. We can get all the 
bennies we want for a year.' 
We left the girls there and 
walked down the street until 
we found a car we wanted. 
The boy who started it took 
some aluminum foil from his 
pocket and shaped it to go in- 
to the ignition lock He 


started the car and we all 
piled in and drove off. 

"I must have been crazy. I 
wasn't even thinking what I 
was doing, but we went right 
through a red light and a cop 
yelled out. He said something 
about being careful and then 
looked the other way. That 
didn't warn me. We got to 
the drug store and it was just 
closing. 

“Two of us went in. I stuck 
my hand in my pocket and 
yelled, “This is a stickup,' 
while the other guy started to 
go behind the counter. The 
druggist just came up from 
behind the counter with a 
small nightstick and hit me 
hard on the head with it. I 
passed out. I guess that's when 
they pinched the fellow." 

The cop asked him the in- 
evitable question: 

"How do you feel now?" 

The kid answered: 

"I sure wish I could get a 
benny. I know it's not sup- 
posed to be good for you, but 
I need it now just to feel right. 
I need more all the time." 

Another stitch in the cloth 
of juvenile delinquency, an- 
other step in the road to sex- 
ual depravity, robbing, mug- 
ging and murder. What will 
we do about it? 
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Filth King Charles Guzik being 
carted off to jail by police. 


Ls 


THE 
SMUT 


PEDDLERS 


How the vilest criminals pervert teeners. 


Mie police captain 
George Matheny shocked 


San Antonio not long ago 
when he revealed that sex 
crimes among teen-agers had 
doubled in a six-month peri- 
od. Pornographic literature, 
he said, was largely responsi- 
ble. 

"But you can't do anything 
about it" Matheny added. 
"It's protected by law as 'art.' ” 

Can't the town's leaders act? 
he was asked. The cop shrug- 
ged helplessly and explained: 

“I threatened one lady who 
sells these pictures downtown. 
I told her, 'Ill shout your 
name before every parent- 
teacher association in the city.’ 


She told me, ‘Go ahead. Some 
of the biggest businessmen in 
town come in here and buy 
my pictures!’ And you know 
—she was right.” 

To point a self-righteous 
and accusing finger at San 
Antonio, though, would be to 
miss the point and the danger. 
The big business of enticing 
teen-agers into depravity, 
blackmail and other crimes 
via smut orgies is nationwide. 
The smut racket is now esti- 
mated to take in over $300, 
000,000 a year. The filthy-pic- 
ture peddlers laugh at lax 
state laws, and all they have to 
do to stay out of Federal jails 
is to stay out of mailboxes. 
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Guzik: worst crime of all. 
16 


ITEM: Just four 
blocks from the White 
House, Washington po- 
lice found almost 200 
boys watching a movie 
of homosexual and het- 
erosexual perversions. 
Some of the boys were 
12 and 13. 

ITEM: A young New 
York torture-killer said 
he got his inspiration 
from 16 books that laid 
out in picture and de- 
tail lust, lewdness and 
sexual perversion, ac- 
complished with whips, 
knives, burnings and 
carnal savagery. 

ITEM: A Franciscan 
priest from Garrison, 
New York, told U.S. 
Senate investigators 
how the web is spun. A 
young girl is approach- 
ed to baby-sit and finds 
herself in a nest of ob- 
scenity. Terrified, she 
stays and becomes crim- 
inally involved. Or she 
is asked to model for 
“advertising” photos at 
$5 or $10. When she has 
become dependent on 
her new wealth the 
price goes up and the 
bars down. She strips 
for “art’s” sake and sud- 
denly finds herself be- 


fore the cameras partici- 
pating in wild any- 
thing-goes parties — sor- 
did acts between girls 
and boys or between 
boys and boys and girls 
and girls. The demands 
become more brutal, 
both in the acts she 
must perform and in 
the new girls she must 
recruit, but she can't 
get out now without 
being blackmailed and 
shamed. 

Most parents smugly feel 
that such degradation can't 
engulf their children. That 
they are horribly mistaken is 
shown by the case of Ivan 
Jerome, dubbed by his Long 
Island neighbors as “The 
Monster of Massapequa.” 

Belly-bulging, sag-cheeked 
Ivan was known as a brilliant, 
eccentric inventor. He had 
become a millionaire at 62 
after developing optical in- 
struments for the government, 
inventing aerial cameras and 
fashioning the special lenses 
used to record A-bomb tests. 
Now he lived in a fortress-type 
summer home in wealthy 
Southampton, guarded by a 
vicious bear, and also oper- 
ated a cluttered “farmer’s mar- 
ket" in Massapequa. 

It was in Ivan’s penthouse 


atop the market that a fan- 
tastic chapter in maniacal be- 
havior was written. When, in 
June 1955, the market burned 
down, the chapter was ended. 
In the penthouse, firemen 
found 10,000 feet of film, the 
salvaged reels of which dis- 
played Ivan as actor, director, 
producer and cameraman. 
The story line and action 
consisted of Ivan committing 
assault and sodomy on two 
and three teen-age girls at a 
time. In all, 20 girls were 
involved, although one wasn’t 
a teen-ager; she was only 11. 
“The filthiest films I’ve ever 
seen,” said a detective who 
has seen many. “Every kind 
of perversion you can imagine 
and a lot you can’t.” 
“What made you do it, 
Ivan?” a stunned cop asked. 
“I just had the inclination 
and I did it,” he retorted. 
Reconstructing the crime, 
police found that the in- 
ventor’s recruiting had been 
brazen. He advertised for 
young girls to work in the 
farmer’s market. They were 
given “clerical” jobs upstairs 
in the posh penthouse, the 
walls of which were lined with 


‘hidden cameras. Then Ivan 


pitched: 
“He told me he had some 
beautiful gems,” a 15-year-old 
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Ivan Jerome as he was booked on Vice charges. He later fled USA. 


said. “He put his arms around 
me and said he would help 
me." 

Sex followed, first just vio- 
lent Ivan and the girl, then 
crazed Ivan and two together, 
until the penthouse teemed 
with the horror of teen-agers 
in sexual frenzy. 

“TN kil the old goat," 
screamed an anguished father. 
Perhaps, but that won't help 
his daughter's emotionally de- 
stroyed future. Ivan, inciden- 
tally, skipped bail and fled the 
country. 

Over the nation the same 
madness rages. 


ITEM: A 17-year-old 
Philadelphia boy was so 
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aroused by dirty pic- 
tures that when a six- 
year-old girl walked by 
he seized and raped her. 


And on Philadelphia's 
southwest side, a pretty red- 
headed girl two months out of 
the South and penniless was 
approached by a young man 
with a job offer. Would she 
like to keep house and care for 
four children? Kitty went with 
him to a Gravers Street house 
and entered a living room 
scene straight out of an an- 
cient Roman coed bath-house. 
Frightened but having no- 
where else to go, she stumbled 
past a grinning cameraman 
and threaded her way through 


drunken, naked, writhing tor- 
sos to her room where she 
barricaded the door. 

Next morning everything 
was sweetness and Kitty clean- 
ed the house. Later, though, 
the cameraman handed her a 
packet of photos of youngsters 
in unnatural sexual embraces. 
He told Kitty there was good 
money in it if she would fol- 
low suit with the young man 
who had brought her there. 

"In the nude," he said, 
"you'd heat a film up like 
Sherman warmed up Georgia." 

Kitty fled to the police. 
When they raided the horror 
house they found the camera- 
man with 10 lascivious reels, 
20 cameras, two projectors 
and hundreds of filthy stills. 
Teen-agers had been cavort- 
ing there for a year, parents 
unaware. 

One would at least think, 
though, that when a smut 
peddler is jailed he has been 

ut out of circulation. Un- 
fortasscely that's not always 
so: 

ITEM: Arizona pris- 
on officials promised to 
investigate charges that 
filth-king Charles Guzik, 
son of Chicago gangster 
Jake “Greasy Thumb” 
Guzik, was living a pris- 
on life of Riley in quar- 


ters adjoining the jail's 

photographic labora- 

tory. 

Charley Guzik had been 
sentenced two years earlier to 
60 to 100 years on 20 sex 
charges involving teen-agers. 
The judge was revolted to 
hear that Guzik led a world 
business in filthy pictures and 
bad committed sex acts with 
young boys. Two had lived 
with him for two years, and 
several told what the prose- 
cutor termed "shocking and 
almost unbelievable stories" of 
sex binges under the record- 
ing eye of a grinding camera. 

The judge made sure Guzik 
could not wangle parole for 
at least 50 years but he was 
able to make other arrange- 
ments, which included carry- 
ing on work in the photo lab. 
His quarters were air-cooled 
and he had his meals sent in 
from the outside. 

The big question: have the 
police been able to crack 
down on smut peddlers who 
lure teen-agers into depravity 
and ruined lives? Interested 
parents may be able to get the 
answer by checking around 
candy stores, dance halls and 
school yards in their own 
neighborhoods and towns. 
Their interest may turn to 


-revulsion and shock. 
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The road to riches is 
paved with broken 
bodies of teen tarts. 


PROSTITUTION 


he worst case I’ve come 
across in 35 years of police 
duty," was the way a New Jer- 
sey police chief described the 
teen-age prostitution ring he 
uncovered in Ridgefield Park. 
Four girls, aged 12 to 15, 
well developed and physically 
attractive, had realized. one 
day that they could get money 
for what they had been giving 
away. For three wretched 
weeks they took on all comers 
for 51 to $10, in cars parked 
in lovers’ lanes or in other 
convenient reclining places. 
The cops were able to nab 
only six of their customers; 
five turned out to be high 
school boys. The sixth was 
a 26-year- -old odd- -jobs man. 
None, it developed, had 
nearly as much business sense 
as the teen-age girls. 
“There were always at least 
two girls with a customer," a 
policeman | revealed. "One 


earned the money while the 
other collected it." 

Although the two oldest 
girls were on probation as a 
result of an earlier shoplifting 
charge, all were considered to 
be from "good, middle-class 
families." Their parents, nat- 
urally, were horrified. 

Out in Chicago, FBI agents 
cracked a call girl racket that 
recruited willing college coeds 
for extracurricular activities 
with businessmen at $200 a 
week. The names of over 
2,000 men in the Chicago 
area were found in the peren- 
nial “little black book,” and 
many of these were confirmed 
by the 11 students arrested. 

Some of the hard-working 
collegians were angry. They 
said that when they were orig- 
inally recruited into the ring 
they were told they would re- 
ceive $400 a week. Later, how- 
ever, they found that they 
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ella Bogüchi: call her madame. 


would have to split this evenly 
with pimps. They didn't think 
it was fair to do that to little 
girls working their way 
through college. 

Those are but two flagrant 
examples of the rebirth in 
organized and off-the-cuff pros- 
titution that is engulfing 
many teen-agers today. The 
situation has become so seri- 
ous that the American Social 
Hygiene Association is spend- 
ing almost $100,000 on a na- 
tional investigation. 

Such a probe would seem 
to be in order even if the 
mental health and moral as- 
pects were omitted from con- 
sideration. The toll in phys- 
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ical health is staggering. Con- 
sider these statistics: 


l. A representative 
report by the New Jer- 
sey Department of 
Health reveals that re- 
corded illegitimate 
births recently reached 
an all-time high of 2,- 
500 in one year in that 
state alone. Girls be- 
tween 10 and 14 who 
had no idea of how to 
care for themselves had 
borne 46 illegitimate 
babies. Half of all il- 
legitimates issued from 
girls aged 15 to 19. 

And those statistics re- 
veal only what is on the 
official record. Other 
pregnant girls were sent 
out of the state by par- 
ents and still more un- 
derwent abortions. The 
only abortions we usual- 
ly hear about, of course, 
are those that go fatally 
wrong. 

2. The American 
Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion reports that vene- 
real disease among teen- 
agers is spreading at an 
alarming rate, with 
about 200,000 teen-agers 
now infected. Philip R. 
Mather, president of 
the association, says, 


*Young people from the 
ages of 11 to 19 make 
up more than half of 
the total VD caseload in 
the United States to- 
day." 

Worse, Mather fully expects 
that 200,000 more juveniles 
will "acquire a venereal dis- 
ease this year.” To get away 
from cold statistics, look 
around at a high school near 
you and compute for yourself: 
one of every 200 of those 
lovely youngsters will contract 
VD before next New Year's 
Day. Serious epidemics have 
broken out in recent months 
in 25 states and 14 major 
cities, and the greatest num- 
ber has been traced to teen- 
agers. 

Is there any point, under 
such circumstances, in up- 
holding the prudish notion 
that the subject of teen-age 
prostitution is “too dirty" to 
talk about. The editors feel 
that since it is affecting our 
children, perhaps a better way 
of putting it would be to say 
that prostitution is dirty 
enough to talk about. 

Talking about it is exposing 
it: 

Tie-ups between teen-agers 
and bell captains in hotels are 
common. A hotel just two 
blocks from Times Square in 


New York was recently found 
to be offering its clients a 
"combo" deal. A room cost $5 
alone, or $14 when it came 
with a teen-age girl “who 
knows every trick you've heard 
of and a lot you haven't." 

A group of call girls was 
found to be exclusively in the 
14 to 16 age group. The 
madame was an old hand; she 
was 17. The ring was turned 
up when a high school teacher 
wondered why her girls sud- 
denly had inordinate amounts 
of money to spend. Her won- 
der led her to the police, who 
raided the teen den the same 
evening. 

Of course, teen-agers don’t 
always develop the idea of 
prostitution themselves. We 
know our millions of wonder- 
ful children couldn’t be that 
callow. Adults help out, as 
did scrounging Nella Bogacki, 
who was so taken up with 
Humphrey Bogart movies that 
she used the alias of Nelda 


Nella specialized in employ- 
ing alien teen-agers in a 
“bodies for barter” ring that 
extended from New York to 
Chicago, according to charges 
leveled by a U.S. Attorney. 

Fees of the girls, he said, 
ranged from $25 to $125, and 
the deeds for which the sums 
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were paid took place in the 
best hotels in New York. The 
line the clients got was some- 
thing like this: 

"Sir, how would you like 
to enjoy a Swiss girl who has 
been living in Haiti? She's 
learned a lot there." 

The prosecutor said: “The 
yearly returns from the racket 
were fantastic." 

One of the saddest dramas 
of prostitution involves girls 
who are born to and brought 
up by professionals. If they 
survive such a childhood the 
chances are strong that they 
will follow in mother's foot- 
steps. Barbara Graham did 
that, to the bitter end. 

Barbara's mother was a Sea 
Gull—she followed the fleet 
around San Diego. She never 
knew just who  Barbara's 
father was,. nor much cared 
either. In fact, on her way to 
do a stretch in prison she 
dumped the child with an 
aunt who wanted no part of 
her. Barbara grew up know- 
ing she was despised, and at 
the age of 14 ran off to San 
Francisco to find someone 
who might love her. 

Soon many men were loving 
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her, at $5 apiece. After her 
first arrest she spread her love 
around to take in other girls 
and lesbian affairs. She ran 
the whole gamut, including 
narcotics and setting up her 
own stable of whores. But 
when she transported a prosti- 
tute across a state line and 
was caught she received a 
Mann Act conviction. 

After that stretch it was an 
easy step to become an inno- 
cent-looking teen-age assistant 
to an abortionist, then to a 
gambler. When the gambler 
went down on his luck they 
hatched a plan to rob an old 
woman who was supposed to 
have $200,000 hidden in her 
home. Barbara got excited 
and killed her. Six months 
later the derelict walked into 
the gas chamber at San Quen- 
tin Prison, sniffed cyanide and 
died. 

Her teen-age training in 
prostitution had fitted her for 
a career of degradation and 
death. 

Police and parents, baffled, 
pray that today's juvenile de- 
linquent girls won't become 
the prostitute Barbaras of 
tomorrow. 


Zip guns, knives and 
brass-knuckle wars. 


I: was hot as a hinge that 
August evening in Queens, 
New York, when Johnny 
walked up the street appre- 
hensively. He had been in a 
teen-age gang and had quit. 
The gang law said, "No one 
quits." 

Johnny was defying that 
law. 

Johnny breathed easier 
after he passed the abandoned 
Long Island Rail Road sta- 
tion, the darkest section of 
the neighborhood. But he 
couldn't breathe at all a min- 
ute later when a bony arm 
clenched his neck and closed 
his windpipe. Voiceless, he 
was dragged back into the old 
station. 

There Johnny was stretched 
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This youngster was knifed in 


on the floor to receive the 
punishment the “law” of the 
gang prescribed. He was 
smashed in the face, kneed in 
the groin, kicked in the kid- 
neys, cracked across the neck, 
hammered into unconscious- 
ness. 

“Wake up, you rat," one of 
his attackers shouted. Johnny 
revived to feel jackhammer 
kicks in the stomach. He was 
propped against a wall and 
slugged again until blood 
oozed stickily from his lips. 
Then he was taken out in 
back. Two young boys stood 
before him. 


"Kneel down," they or- 
dered. 
Johnny slumped to his 


knees. Half-dead with pain, 
he performed an indecent act 
on both boys, as commanded. 
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a war. 
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Assailant wasn't caught. 


His pockets were emptied and 
he fell, again unconscious. 

The law of the gang had 
been carried out! 

The fact that Johnny's at- 
tackers were sent to jail means 
little in the big national pic- 
ture of teen-age gangdom. 
From San Diego to Ports- 
mouth boy gangs and girl 
auxiliaries are roaming and 
raging, attacking, beating, 
clubbing, robbing and engag- 
ing in acts of terror that shame 
our society and baffle both 
parents and law enforcers. 
They fight not only the com- 
munity, but each other as 
viciously. 

Their weapons: stolen pis- 
tols and rifles, home-made zip 
guns that spin .22 bullets into 
the night, switchblade knives 
that drive into the stomach 


and rip upward, leather belts 
lethalized with steel washers, 
nuts and bolts, jagged bottles, 
homespun brass knuckles fash- 
ioned from garbage-lid han- 
dles, baseball bats and Japan- 
ese war-souvenir swords. 

"No cop walks alone any 
more,” said a New York 
policeman. “Not if he wants 
to see his wife and kids at the 
end of his shift. Most people 
look at a cop as a big man, 
but these young gangsters are 
without fear—at least until 
they’re caught. And before 
they're caught. . . .” 

Before they were caught, 
the torturers of 17-year-old 
Johnny from Queens had 
slashed a crime wave through 
New York that Baby Face 
Nelson at their age would 
have envied. That is bad 
enough; sickening is the 
knowledge that this gang was 
no worse than scores of others. 
In fact, it was absolutely typ- 
ical, and therefore worth a 
closer look. 

Tommy ———, its 18-year- 
old leader, smirked defiantly 
in court as the j heard 
testimony that made his back- 
ground well-nigh unbeliev- 
able. He had taken money 
from a youngster in a candy 
store, then pushed him 
through a plate-glass window; 
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run to escape? 
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he had threatened to kill the 
proprietor and the boy if they 
turned him in. They didn't. 
He had forced his unbridled 
attention on a girl, then al- 
most beat her father to death 
when he told Tommy to keep 
away. He had celebrated the 
Fourth of July by tossing fire- 
crackers in a fireman's face, 
then administered a beating 
that broke his victim's arm 
and gave him internal in- 
juries. 

ohnny was stashed into a 
jail cell, but the trouble with 
sending kid gangsters up to 
the pen is that their sentenc- 
ing rarely comes in time to 
help their victims very much. 

One of the more disconcert- 
ing aspects of gang warfare is 
that the young participants 
usually show a lot of resource- 
fulness that, if channeled 
properly, would take them far 
in normal life. The cold- 
blooded business of zip guns, 
one of their favored weapons, 
is an example. 

A zip gun is the teen gang's 
bright answer to the difficulty 
of obtaining conventional 
armament. The guns orig- 
inated in the observation 
that model-airplane launchers 
could be adapted to the needs 
of gang warfare. A piece of 
wood is carved to resemble 
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a gun barrel, to which is 
taped a piece of pipe with a 
bullet-size diameter. A metal 
hook and strong elastic bands 
provide the firing power. 


A ballistics expert can see 
that this enterprising weapon 
will have low accuracy, but 
parents of dead victims will 
derive small comfort from 
such observations. 

Often the gangs knock each 
other around more than they 
do outsiders. Any pretext will 
do. "Hey, I heard you was 
lookin' at my girl" is a natural. 
"What're you doin' this side 
of Broadway" is another. If 
no pretext is handy, a fast 
kick in the groin will provide 
incentive for a rumble. 

The war councillor then 
takes over. To prepare for 
hostilities, he has the opposi- 
tion's territory and weapons 
scouted. This is quickly ac- 
complished by girls who don't 
mind spending time spying— 
or doing anything for the boys. 

Then the war comes off; 
you've read the gory details 
many times, but if you need a 
refresher, consider a recent 
fatal encounter between the 
Dukes and Counts in Los 
Angeles. The dispute began 
between two 16-year-olds, but 
in teen-age gangland no 


chance to exchange brutalities 
is passed up. 

The boys, Ben and George, 
were dating the same girl and 
one evening Ben, a Duke, was 
followed by a carload of 
Counts. A phone call brought 
a platoon of Dukes and the 
battle was on. It ended when 
a .22 was zip-gunned into 
Ben’s heart. Only George 
dates the girl now. 

Girl auxiliaries of boy gangs 
—they're called debs—are 
useful. They are often the 
weapons-carriers, since most 
cops hesitate to search a young 
girl. She'll probably complain 
in court that she was molested. 
This trend has led Justice 
John Warren Hill in New 
York to note that girl delin- 


` quency jumped 20 per cent. 


There are also many all- 
girl gangs, and these hellions 
take complete possession of 
their male heroes. One gang 
made this plain when it ac- 
cused a pair of 14 and 15-year- 
old girls of "making eyes" at 
their boyfriends. 

The youthful girls were as 
systematic as any group of 
hard-muscled male thrill kil- 
lers. Accosting their prey on 
a street, they punched one 
girl in the nose and dragged 
her into a schoolyard. There, 
while a boy held her down, 


they lashed her face with a 
leather belt. Then they 
burned the soles of her feet 
with cigarets. Standing her 
against a brick wall, they 
knocked her head into it. 
Then they took $1.55 she had 
and fled. 

Two of these wild girls were 
16, as was their male accom- 
plice; four others were 14. 
They could pass as sweet 
young things anywhere. In 
fact, one mother protested 
later in court that her daugh- 
ter was was pure as the driven 
snow. 

The Pachucos themselves— 
a secret mugging society—are 
identified by tattooed crosses 
on the backs of their hands— 
have alarmed even the Air 
Force. Over 100 were found 
among personnel of Chanute 
Air Base in Illinois after one 
young airman was shot to 
death and another mutilated. 

That is the scarlet pattern 
of teen-age mobsterism today. 
It begins with a group of kids 
who get fun out of belonging 
to a gang. Rivalry with other 
gangs begins; fists give way to 
deadly weapons. The ease 
with which people can be sub- 
dued leads to attacks on 
strangers, and the teen-age 
crime wave is on. [For how 
many will the end be death?] 
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Merl Cain, left, and Margaret Nicholson after their capture. 


TEEN-AGERS 
IN JAIL 


Do our jails convert or create delinquents? 


yo standing in a cor- 
ridor by the steel tanks 
that make up the security sec- 
tion of the Los Guilucos 
School for Girls in California. 
School for Girls is a prettified 
way of saying reform school, 
or jail. You're watching a 


group of eight inmates, plea- 
sant-looking girls whose ages 
range from 14 to 18. 

Suddenly you realize the 
group is surrounding one of 
the girls, a pretty blonde of 
about 16. She seems fright- 
ened as one says: 
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The teeners who escaped detention home after slaying the matron. 


"Whatre you complaining 
about? She says you can be 
the man. You'll do it all to 
her. Look what you'll have to 
play with." 

The speaker pushed another 
girl forward—a strikingly 
built, full-featured youngster 
who yanked her blouse open 
to bare her firm breasts to 
the girl in the center of the 
ring. 

"Make me, honey!” she 
breathed to the captive, who 
struck out, broke through the 
ring and fled, sobbing in ter- 
ror. 

Shocking that such behavior 
could occur. among girls who 
are little more than children? 
Such conduct in institutions 
that house young criminals 
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can almost be considered 
standard operating procedure. 
Among males it is fairly simi- 
lar. Homosexual "queens" 
wander about selecting new- 
comers to be their “husbands” 
or "wives," depending on the 
direction of their perversion. 

-Often the first real sex ex- 
perience of their lives comes 
in this way to jailed boys. And 
if those conditions are' bad, 
consider what they are like in 
jails where young boys are 
thrown into the midst of long- 
term, depraved convicts who 
have long since given up all 
thought of unattainable wo- 
men and settled for men in- 
stead. 

There is little doubt that a 
teen-age criminal who goes to 


one of these jails will prob- 
ably emerge a confirmed, vi- 
cious and knowledgeable set- 
up for another stretch. 

Sex is almost the sole sub- 
ject of conversation in these 
institutions—sex on the lowest 
and most distorted level imag- 
inable. The result is a con- 
tinuing series of violent acts 
designed in a twisted way to 
secure a human body for hor- 
ror-driven sexual practices. In 
one girls prison a common 
occurence was for an aggres- 
sive girl to carve her initials 
into another who resisted her 
advances. 

This is how one such scene 
was described by an emotion- 
ally shattered inmate who 
later reported it during an 
investigation. 

"Jill was being held down 
on her cot by five girls and 
there was a gag over her 
mouth. Nobody said a word 
as Marge undressed and came 
to her. Marge leaned over 
Jill, real close, and asked if 
she'd agree to be her girl. All 
her friends giggled and one 
reached out and  pinched 
Marge. 

"Marge turned around and 
bit her on the hand—so deep 
the blood started to come out. 
The girl yelled, but Marge 
shut her up quick with a 


hand across the mouth. She 
went back to Jill and asked 
her again. Jill didn't move 
her head or anything, so 
Marge got dressed again and 
got a bread knife she swiped 
from the kitchen. 

"Jill still didn't say any- 
thing. But when Marge came 
down on her arm with the 
blade she looked like she was 
trying to yell. I guess Marge 
wouldn't have stopped then 
anyway, no matter what Jill 
did. When she finished put- 
ting her initials on she put a 
little ink in the cuts. 

“The next time I saw Jill 
she had Marge's initials tat- 
tooed on her arm. She never 
did go around with Marge, 
but soon after that she was 
everybody's girl—one of the 
sexiest girls in the place." 

Sometimes the inmates turn 
their attentions to men, at- 
tacking maintenance help and 
even guards in their locked-in 
frenzy. In one "school" an 
inmate ran down a road after 
a garbage truck trying to get 
at the driver in his cab. She 
slipped under the heavy 
wheels and died, but not until 
a doctor had spent a few 
moments with her. 

"In my entire practice," this 
veteran reported, "I've never 
heard anything to match what 
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Mrs. Eula Bonham, slain matron. 


she said in her last minutes. 
She had become a savage sex- 
ual psychopath. She knew she 
was dying and it all came out. 
Her last words were sexual 
monstrosities. She articulated 
every frustrated desire she 
ever had, speaking of sexual 
wishes no one but an absolute 
fiend could have had." 

This is an extreme case, of 
course. Sometimes sexbent in- 
mates quietly slip out of these 
institutions night after night 
—-"servicing nights" they call 
them. In Southern California, 
one group would depart after 
lights out and meet high 
school and college boys in a 
nearby deserted store. All- 
night orgies followed. 

None of the girls ever tried 
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to escape, though. They were 
making "big money," as one 
put it. The boys were paying 
50 cents apiece. Could any- 
thing be more heartbreaking? 

Not all inmate violence is 
sex-directed, of course. Often 
it's a case of one girl scream- 
ing; another follows and a 
stampede breaks out. Blood 
flows from a slash and hysteria 
erupts. Then there's a full- 
blown riot. The uncontroll- 
able fury that follows lashes 
out to wreck and destroy. One 
penal institution was left a 
shambles of broken glass, rip- 
ped clothing, torn walls, burn- 
ed bedding and bleeding 
inmates. 

A lot of time that isn't spent 
in such pursuits is usually 
given over to the hatching of 
escape plots. In the Summit 
County Detention Home in 
Ohio, one plan was put into 
motion that cost the life of 
the home's superintendent be- 
fore it ended. 

Five girls decided life on 
the outside was worth any vio- 
lence to attain. Two were 17, 
two 16 and one 14, but they 
had the hardness of women 
three times those ages. For 
three weeks they made trial 
runs, practicing every move. 
They even recruited a sixth 
girl to play the matron, which 


gave them a live target to 
attack and subdue in the 
corridor. 

One November night they 
were ready for Eula Bonham, 
the matron who had. been 
more of a mother to the girls 
than a keeper. One girl went 
upstairs to her room after din- 
ner, then called that she had 
forgat her scarf. 

"Ill bring it right up with 
me," the obliging Mrs. Bon- 
ham replied. 

The girls took their posi- 
tions along the upstairs hall- 
way. As Mrs. Bonham came 
humming along one darted 
out and slapped an ammonia- 
soaked rag across her mouth. 
Two more pinioned her arms. 
The other two tied the ma- 
tron securely, beat her on the 
head for good measure with a 
shoe heel, and all fled. 

Minutes later Mrs. Bonham 
was found dead. The follow- 
ing day, when the news made 
headlines, three frightened 
girls gave up. The last two 
were apprehended at the 
Akron County Airport. One 
of them, a 17-year-old, stood 
emotionless in court later to 
hear herself receive from 1 to 
20 years in the state peniten- 
tiary. Asked if she had any 
regrets, she replied bitterly: 

"We were stupid. If we'd 


moved faster we'd all have got 
away." 

Perhaps they would have, 
and perhaps others will in the 
future. But what will they get 
away to? First offenders seem 
to find in our penal institu- 
tions a chance to earn the 
right to do post-graduate 
crime work—first on the out- 
side, then in an adult peniten- 
tiary, where the balance of 
their lives are virtually be- 
yond salvation. 


Shirley Shingler at capture. 


S exual relations—a tender 
component of happiness in 


married life—has become a 
tool of alcoholic, orgiastic lust 


thousands of teen- 
For many, it has all 


among 
agers. 
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but erased any chance for 
future marital pleasure. 

"As far as girls are con- 
cerned, by far the vast major- 
ity come before the courts be- 
cause of some kind of sexual 


misconduct," reports Richard 
Clendenen, who was executive 
director of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. 

"Our hearings in Washing- 


EX AND LIQUOR 


In teen-age slanguage, 
beer, babes and brawls 
are a new way of life. 


ton, Philadelphia and Boston 
revealed wide use of alcohol 
among teen-agers," Clendenen 
added. 

Is this double evil behind 
the fact that the 60:1 boy-girl 
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Richard Clendenen, J.D. fighter. 


ratio in children's courts has 
become 8:1? If so, it tells only 
half the story, because outside 
: of lesbian activities, girls can't 
get into sex trouble without 
boys. 

In Belvidere, Illinois, the 
boys went berserk—13 were 
arrested for a mass rape at- 
tack. In Lincoln, Nebraska, 
the same—six boys charged 
with forcibly stripping high 
school girls. 

But in Somerville, Mass., it 
was 25 teen-age girls who 
formed a *''disc jockey club" as 
a front for sexual relations 
with a male auxiliary club. 
Girls were initiated by com- 
mitting perverted acts with 
male auxiliaries. Those who 
balked were considered unfit 
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for membership, and a 14- 
year-old who was about to 
squeal was threatened with 
death. 

These cases are not isolated. 
Police have been turning up 
“non-virgin” clubs with alarm- 
ing frequency. Sometimes 
hepa piraté by adults for 
profit, and sometimes for lust, 
but almost invariably the 
youngsters tank up first on 
liquor. 

In Queens, New York, for 
instance, a mother of five was 
convicted of staging daily 
drunken sex parties for teen- 
agers in her home. Her 19- 
year-old married son pleaded 
guilty to raping a 14-year-old 
girl. This is how one girl 
described the scene in the 
woman's home after she was 
recruited in a neighborhood 
bar: 

“There were several teen- 
agers, boys and girls, drinking 
beer and whisky which she 
sold them. I went into a bed- 
room with a boy the first time 
I went, and had relations with 
him." She added that later 
she had relations with most of 
the other 10 to 12 boys who 
attended. 

And out in Long Island, sex 
orgies grew out of a "baby- 
sitting" dodge operated by 
two brothers in their 50s. 


Hans and Axel Meyer deco- 
rated their house with obscene 
paintings and invited six teen- 
agers at a time to view them 
and then engage in wild sex 
romping. The brothers also 
maintained a yacht on which 
pornographic books were the 
prelude to sexual perversions. 

Another group, in Connec- 
ticut, was urged to write pen- 
pal letters to each other in 
which they described their 
misshapen sex acts in lurid 
detail. Members of this world- 
wide “Mohicans Club" also 
exchanged nude photos, the 
weirder the pose the better. 
The head Mohican got his 
kicks by selling more lascivi- 
ous nudes at $1.50 for eight. 

Perhaps one of the most 
shocking incidents in the sex- 
alcohol binge has come out of 
Cincinnati, where teen-agers 
were found engaging in beef- 
ed-up versions of Post Office. 
Instead of the winner getting 
just a kiss, he got the whole 
girl, and a quiet room to take 
her into. 

The youngsters were also 
playing "Seven Minutes in 
Heaven," which sounds like a 
harmless enough exercise in 
charades until you understand 
its real meaning. 

"In this game," declared 
Rev. Benjamin F. Judd from 


FBI, chief, J Edpar: Hoover: 


his pulpit in Cinginnati’s 
Pleasant Ridge Presbyterian 
Church, “the lucky young 
man has the privilege of 
choosing any girl he wants, 
taking her into a room, clos- 
ing the door, turning out the 
light and doing whatever he 
pleases for seven minutes." 

As usual, the teen-agers’ in- 
hibitions were first dulled by 
liquor, served under lax law 
enforcement. This aspect of 
the problem was exposed by a 
Cincinnati Post reporter who 
rode along with a gang on 
several Saturday nights. 

“I went out with a 16-year- 
old high school girl," he said. 
"She was served whisky with 
no questions asked. I saw her 
friends getting strong beer 
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and mixed drinks as we raced 
from saloon to saloon, cover- 
ing 84 miles in three hours. 

“Was it a typical night? No, 
the girl said, a dead one.' 

The situation got so out of 
hand that 20 girls wrote to a 
woman's: page columnist com- 
plaining they could no longer 
get dates unless they drank. 
"If a sound and effective solu- 
tion to the under-age alcohol 
problem is not found,” warn- 
ed the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
“we shall wind up eventually 
with prohibition in Ohio.” 

Again, Cincinnati is hardly 
alone. Around the country 
liquor and sex have teamed 
up to bring sexual aberration 
and violence. At dances boys 
are so intent on ending the 
night alone with their willing 
girls that a “cut-in” or mis- 
understood "wrong move” 
brings on a bloody free-for-all. 

And let no one continue 
thinking these young mobsters 
are all:sons and daughters of 
underprivileged families. To 
the amazement of sociologists 
with pat theories, teen gang- 
sters are cutting across all eco- 
nomic and social layers. In 
New York, for instance, 11 
youngsters, 15 to 19 and from 
"good families," were caught 
in a special teen-age tavern 
hidden in a basement apart- 
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ment and operated by an 18- 
year-old. Whisky: 45 cents; 
beer: 10; he couldn't give 
soft drinks away. 

Where do some teen-agers 
go when they're liquored up? 
Many find “hot pillow" joints, 
an apt term for motels that 
thrive on unmarried-couple 
business. The FBI's J. Edgar 
Hoover calls them ‘“camou- 
flaged brothels” and “homes 
of rape and white slavery.” 

While most hotel and motel 
owners try to operate legit- 
imately, a huge number are 
interested only in seeing how 
many couples they can check 
in and out of the same jerry- 
built cabin by midnight. 

Proof of this has come from 
a study made by the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of Southern 
Methodist University. A pro- 
fessor and students who travel- 
ed the motel beat for 10 weeks 
estimated that over 2,000 
young couples used tourist 
cabins near Dallas over one 
weekend for illicit relations. 

They saw porters scurrying 
to prepare rooms for the next 
visitors as soon as a couple 
left. In one motel with four 
cabins, 107 couples entered 
and left during a single night. 
A twenty-cabin joint accom- 
modated 43 couples during 
the same period. 


If misused liquor and sex 
affected only the users, the 
problem would at least be 
limited to them—but crime is 
frequently the inexorable out- 
come. The case of Anice of 
New Orleans is so typical it 
should reveal the pattern. 

Anice, 17, curvaceous and 
wild, had slept with many 
men, finally became mistress 
of a 17-year-old thug. He 
promised her they wouldn’t 
have to finance their drunken 
sexual binges on her waitress’s 
salary for long. Two weeks 
later he knocked over a restau- 
rant for $7,500. 


When the pair was arrested 
Anice confessed. She was dis- 
illusioned anyway, she said. 
She'd reveled in so many sex- 
ual techniques by then that 
her lover couldn’t satisfy her 
with his lusty, youthful crude- 
ness. 

Anice could be anybody’s 
daughter — repeat: anybody's 
daughter—once the liquor-sex 
grip crazes a teen-ager's life. 

It is interesting to note that 
the American Legion recently 
contributed $10,000 to help 
finance a nationwide study of 
promiscuity and venereal dis- 
ease among teeners. 
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Will new, powerful dope laws prevent kids from getting dope? 
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DOPE 


From marijuana to "H'" to the habit, kids 
go from dope for kicks to killing for dope. 


A 16-year-old narcotics ad- 
dict speaks: 

Q: Why did you leave 
school? 

A: I was pregnant. 

Q: How did you begin using 
drugs? 

A: A musician at a dance 
offered me a marijuana cig- 
arette. 

Q: Did your peddler boy- 
friend later furnish you with 
the daily $15 "speedball" of 
cocaine and heroin you de- 
manded? 

A: That's right. 

Q: Did you have to sleep 
with him? 

A: Yes. 

And now, another young 
girl who went on dope at 13 
and tried to get off at 16: 

"My boyfriend and I both 
decided to stop using the 


stuff. When I tried to stop I 
got a backache, and my legs 
ached. I knew then that it 
had become a habit. I couldn't 
stop." : 

Another addict who couldn't 
stop blasting speaks: 

"We didn't have enough 
money to buy the stuff. So 
we decided to break into a 
home. We were caught. I 
was sent away for several 
months. Then I went back to 
high school. 

"After a few days I started 
on heroin again. I met a boy 
who supplied the stuff. I 
started again by taking two 
capsules and graduated to 
about four a day. It cost me 
about $10 a day. I began 
having relations with older 
men in the neighborhood. 
This peddler, too, he gave me 
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money whenever I would stay 
with him." 

Dorris Clarke, chief proba- 
tion officer of the Magistrates 
Courts of New York City 
speaks: 

“It’s as if you spill a pail of 
water and it oozes in all direc- 
tions and spreads out in ever- 
widening circles. Narcotics is 
literally a spreading curse.” 

Francis Cardinal Spellman 
speaks: 

“Those who promote the 
use of narcotics among youth 
are terribly guilty in the sight 
of God and the sight of our 
country.” 

A Michigan State Trooper 
tells how addict Alcide Benoit 
killed a cop who cornered him 
after a bank robbery: 

“He bludgeoned him un- 
conscious. Then he hand- 
cuffed him to a post and sat 
down and waited until he re- 
gained consciousness. He said 
hello to him and then shot 
him in the back. He’s a mad 
dog." 

A girl speaks who is going 
through cold —turkey—she 
hasn't had a fix for 15 hours: 

Q: How are you feeling? 

A: Not so good. I have a 
bad taste in my mouth and 
chills. 

Q: What else? 

A: Something is crawling 
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under my skin. Like bedbugs 
or cockroaches. 

Q: What else? 

A: Real weak, like every- 
thing was taken out of me, 
like all my bones ached. 

Q: (an hour later) How do 
you feel now? 

A: I don’t think I can 
move. I feel real hot. 

Q: Something to eat? 

A: No. I couldn't while I'm 
sick. 

Q: Glass of water? 

A: No. I couldn't keep it 
down. 

Q: Do you hurt? 

A: My stomach. Cramps 
now. 

Q: Like giving birth? 

A: Worse. Terrible. 

Q: (an hour later) What's 
the matter? 

A: Oh my God! My stom- 
ach. Oh God, have mercy! 

There you have the pattern 
of narcotics addiction. Those 
actual experiences are dupli- 
cated across the nation no 
matter what state or city or 
prison ward you find the. ad- 
dict in, no matter what poor 
or wealthy neighborhood and 
family he comes from, no 
matter whether he started on 
marijuana and moved up to 
heroin or took H from the 
very beginning. 

From dope for kicks to kill- 


ers for dope. That is the 
vicious circle that stares at the 
thousands of teen-agers who 
are blasting in their pads 
today. Sick, crazed, high, they 
are often unaware of the bes- 
tial acts they perform. They 
are locked in the mad power 
of their drugs. Sometimes 
their tortured habit gets so 
far out of hand it turns and 
snuffs out their lives even be- 
fore they have become adults. 

That was how it was with 
Joanne Barbara Scott. We 
can use her name because she 
can't be hurt any more. She's 
dead. 

Joanne at 13 loved jazz and 
began to haunt cafes and 
dance halls in Milwaukee. At 
14 she was picked up on a nar- 
cotics charge and hospitalized; 
doctors found she was preg- 
nant. On her release she mar- 
ried a young man who had 
never touched dope. He 
thought he could reform her; 
they had the baby. 

Then the pushers got to 
Joanne and put the monkey 
on her back again. To hide 
the degradation from her hus- 
band she went down to the 
Lake Michigan docks and 
picked up sailors. The pushers 
were kind to her. They gave 
her a room in which to enter- 
tain them, and thus make 


Cardinal Spellman: dope isa sin. 
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money to purchase their prod- 
ucts. 

Joanne's husband caught on 
when the baby was neglected 
and she fled to New York, 
where she slept with men 
just enough to keep her in 
dope money, or about $20 
worth a day. But gradually 
Joanne worked herself into 
such dependence that she was 
injecting heroin and sniffing 
cocaine at the same time. She 
was a high-price addict. 

When the heat went on and 
Federal agents were swarming 
in Times Square, the price for 
a fix went sky high. Joanne 
couldn't even sleep with 
enough men to keep the pace. 

Some say she ratted on the 
junkies in a flushing rage; 
others deny it. In any event, 
a few nights later she turned 
up in the apartment of a char- 
acter who had been arrested 
more times than he could re- 
member. A wild party was in 
progres, but he took the 
trouble to excuse himself and 
give her a fix. Joanne took it 
and slipped into a bedroom 
shaking and sweating. 

“I heard a noise and went 
in,” one of the men at the 
party told police later. "She 
was stretched out on the floor 
all nude. She was turning 
blue and I was scared to 
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death. I got out." 

The owner of the apart- 
ment bought a trunk the next 
day and jammed Joanne’s 
body inside. A week later an 
estate caretaker in Connecti- 
cut came across the trunk, 
opened it and called the cops. 
the dope addict was now a 
16-year-old corpse. Cause of 
death: accidental; overdose of 
heroin. 

There is little point in tak- 
ing space to argue whether 
there are only 60,000 narcotics 
addicts in the United States 
today, as claimed by some 
government officials, or a half 
million, as is stated by some 
social workers. More to the 
point is the grim fact that 
prison studies show that al- 
most a fourth of all inmates 
started on the road to the 
pen by taking dope. 

Also to the point is the 
recent arrest of two men in 
New York for pushing dope to 
teen-agers. A law passed by 
Congress last year makes the 
death sentence possible for 
any adult caught selling nar- 
cotics to a minor. What will 
the jury do? 

And what will we do if we 
put these two pushers to 
death? What will we do about 
the thousands more behind 
them? 


Joanne Barbara Scott, -whose 
life ended on a morgue slab. ㆍ 
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Four teeners who horsewhipped girls and. slew seven people are 


MURDER 


Four swaggering teen-agers on a slay-ride; 
a stick-up for pennies which ends in death; 
rape-killings or thrill murders. How do we 
keep kids playing home — not homicide? 
50 
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shown with one of their victims. 


ne evening last July, at 
O 9:30, when most high 
schoolers were beginning to 
think about bed, a group of 
teen-age girls walked down the 
steps of a subway station in 
Brooklyn. They were mem- 
bers of the Diplomats gang. 
A few minutes later another 


group followed. They were 
the Chaplains. The Diplomats 
and the Chaplains had been 
calling each other names in 
school and they were meeting 
to talk it over. 

A few minutes later a 14- 
year-old girl staggered out of 
the subway station and drag- 
ged herself a few steps along 
the street. Then she collapsed 
and died. She had been stab- 
bed several times in the chest, 
once in the heart. In the sub- 
way station police found two 
long-bladed knives—the kind 
butchers use for boning meat. 

It seems incredible that 
name-calling could lead teen- 
agers to savage and senseless 
murder, but it happens. Mur- 
der is becoming as blase to 
teen-age gangsters as drink- 
ing or blasting heroin. Since 
it is an extreme crime it does 
not happen as often as other 
depredations, but it happens 
frequently enough to frighten 
veteran cops. 

A young father sought a 
little diversion one Sunday 
not long ago. He went down 
to fish the surf at New York's 
Rockaways. Two boys in their 
late teens beat him to death 
and threw him into the ocean 
for the $1 in his pockets. 

John Francis LaRoche was 
recently electrocuted for rap- 
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ing and slaying little girls— 
girls of 12 and 13—on New 
York's East Side. 

Killing for kicks has become 
a pastime not just for slum 
kids, juveniles on cocaine or 
hardened killers. It happens 
now where you would least 
expect it—among young boys 
brought up in comfortable 
homes. These are the cases 
that are new to our sociolo- 
gists; they are the cases that 
defy easy psychological under- 
standing. 

Authorities are still baffled, 
for instance, over the fantastic 
maraudings of  Brooklyn's 
Jack Koslow, the “Boy Hitler." 
Koslow’s gang consisted of 


three others whose back- 
grounds equally ill-fitted them 
for what they did: 

Jerome Lieberman, 15, was 
quiet-spoken and well man- 
nered, handsome and a good 
student. In his well-fixed 
family he always said ''Moth- 
er" and "Father." He had his 
own TV in his air conditioned 
bedroom. 

Robert Trachtenberg, 16, 
could read a book in two 
hours, and good books, too. 
His I.Q. was 135, near genius. 
He was shy, reserved and al- 
ways extremely polite. 

Melvin Mittman, 17, was 
not very bright, but he 
weighed 210 pounds and took 


Jerome Lieberman, Melvin Mittman, Koslow, Bob Trachtenberg. 


pride in outpunching a punch- 
ing bag. He was athletic; he 
might have gone on to be- 
come a good boxer. 

Koslow himself, at 18, was 
the only one who could have 
been considered suspect ear- 
lier. A skinny, pimply faced 
youth, he got a charge out of 
standing on Brooklyn street 
corners and shouting, “Hitler 
was right! Hitler was right!" 

Koslow hated most things 
that walked or crawled, but 
not with equal intensity. He 
had pet hates, somewhat in 
the order of bums, young 


Ed. Walsh, left, points to Koslow, leader of gang. Steno looks on. 
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lovers and people in general. 

Led by Koslow, the boys 
engaged in “bum hunts,” 
which meant finding a 
drunken derelict and beating 
him within a hair of his bat- 
tered life. The more down 
and out he was the better— 
added inspiration for harder 
blows from Mittman's strong 
hands, and for wilder chort- 
ling from Koslow. 

"Crash him again, Mel!" he 
would shout. "Hit the b—— 
harder. You've got blood com- 
ing out of his mouth." 

That was the background 
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that brought the quartet one 
hot August evening into a 
Brooklyn park. They recalled 
that a few nights earlier they 
had slugged a man who tried 
to stop them from torturing 
two drunks. They didn't know 
it then, but their victim had 
died. 

"What's for tonight?" Mitt- 
man asked. 

Koslow stretched his thin 
lips tight. "Bum hunt. Get 
the whip." 

They found their first two 


victims sleeping on a park 
bench. The men came awake 
to smashing blows on their 
heads. They screamed once or 
twice but after that it was all 
quiet pulp. Footsteps came 
pounding along a path and 
Koslow ordered a retreat. 
Running through the grass 
they cut through a thick clump 
of bushes and stumbled over 
two couples petting. They 
stopped and Koslow drew him- 
self up to deliver a lecture on 
morals. He told them how 


Ass't. D.A. Lewis Cohen examines whip used by gang on victims. 


frightful their conduct was, 
then pronounced sentence. 

"Horsewhipping!" 

The boys were lashed until 
they could no longer sob, then 
sent off. Their girlfriends 
cowered on the ground and 
watched; they were next. 

“Not very nice for girls,” 
Koslow sneered. “Get their 
pants down,” he ordered. 

The girls were prepared to 
receive Koslow’s justice. The 
whip was brought tearing 
down on their nude buttocks 


again and again until blood 
spurted. Koslow ordered a 
halt. He slumped to the 
ground beside them and ca- 
ressed their nudity. When he 
felt the blood he rose dis- 
gustedly and ordered the beat- 
ing to continue. 

Then the boys walked on. 
It had been a full evening, 
but not full enough yet for 
Jack Koslow. One more bum 
was what he wanted, or maybe 
two. They found a 35-year- 
old factory employee who had 


Mittman and Koslow grimace as judge sentences them to life. 
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John Francis Roche hides face. 
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had too much to drink and 
was dozing it off in the park. 

A lit match wouldn't arouse 
him, but a burning cigarette 
did. He jumped up scream- 
ing. Mittman knocked him 
back to the bench and took 
turns with Koslow punching 
him unconscious. Lieberman 
and Trachtenberg had had 
enough, though. Their 
stomachs turned and they 
walked away. 

"How about a swim?" Kos- 
low asked Mittman. They 


.dragged the man to his feet 


and half carried him to the 
East River. A moment later 
there was a splash. He had 
been thrown in. He drowned. 

Lieberman and Trachten- 
berg, horrified, ran. But Kos- 
low and Mittman wanted just 
a bit more exercise. While 
torturing their next bum they 
were surprised by a cop and 
collared. An hour later, at 
the precinct house, Koslow 
was proudly relating their 
adventures. 

In court Mittman said: “I 
used them for punching bags, 
to see how hard I could 

unch. I did it for sheer en- 
Joyment." 

Koslow was stridently ar- 
rogant. "I have an abstract 
hatred and distaste for bums,” 
he said. Sentenced with Mitt- 


Ex-con Roche being booked by arresting officer Ptl. Roniger. 


man to life imprisonment, he 
told reporters with spleening 
hatred: 

“You mean they're going to 
put me in that jailhouse filled 
with them unbearable mon- 
keys? Monkeys, that's what 
they are, every one of them." 

Shortly afterward he was 
found criminally insane and 
sent to a mental hospital. 

“One point is incontrovert- 
ibly clear about the four 
Brooklyn boys," noted the 
New York Herald Tribune. 
"They were on the surface 


completely normal." 

"What did I do wrong?" 
screamed a mother. 

The detectives who ques- 
tioned the Koslow gang after 
their arrest looked at each 
other grimly when they heard 
the sentence. One said: 

"What about the next vic- 
tim? When will we get the 
call? Today?” 

Around the country more 
cops wait for the next teen- 
age murder without knowing 
where it will come from or 
how to stop it. 
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BRIGHT 
SPOTS 


We’re not losing war 
against teen crime. 


“W: are waging a losing 
battle against juvenile 
delinquency,” concluded ex- 
Senator Robert C. Hendrick- 
son after his subcommittee 
had finished an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of teen-age gang- 
sterism. 

Senator Henderickson was 
no alarmist. He had learned 
that half of all people arrested 
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Organized, healthy recreation 


for auto theft are juveniles 
(in Chicago the figure is 90 
per cent), that one of every 
three persons caught robbing 
and burglarizing is a teen- 
ager, and that one of every 
four arrests for rape involves 
a boy under 20. 

It is both surprising and 
encouraging, then, to find that 
it’s not all bad. A few bright 


is still the most effective weapon against teen delinquency. 


spots actually exist in the 
bleak picture. Here and there 
an organization, a neighbor- 
hood or a city has managed to 
keep its teen-agers from flip- 
ping out of control. 

The authorities that have 
accomplished this have 
learned a lot about diverting 
wild young kids that might 
help others in besieged areas 


to straighten out their messes. 
Cleveland, for instance, found 
that you can accomplish a lot 
with kids if you get them to 
respect you first. 

When Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Harold E. Burton was 
Mayor of Cleveland, one sec- 
tion .of the city was found to 
have the worst record of juve- 
nile gangsterism in the nation. 
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Only love can erase such hate! 


Burton called in Police Cap- 
tain Arthur Roth and gave 
him a free hand to clean it up. 

Roth dressed in old clothes 
and moved in with a rumor: 
he was a nails-hard paroled 
convict with a long record. 

At first the questions Roth 
got were all the same: 

"Which was your best stick- 
up job? Is a Federal pen easier 
to break out of than a state 
hole?" 

The cop played along until 
he had won the boys' friend- 
ship. He found that they 
weren't nearly as tough as 
they liked to have adults think 
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they were. Slowly, cautiously, 
he began letting them in on 
the seamy side of the crim- 
inal's life, showing them how 
inevitable are the years in 
cheerless jails, how lives are 
wasted and how the thrills 
often end in violent death. 

Eventually Roth softened 
the gang leaders up so much 
that he threw a fancy lunch- 
eon for 65 of the toughest 
among them. In the middle 
of dessert he stood up and 
made an announcement that 
electrified the audience: 

"Boys, I'm really a cop. I've 
never been on the other side 
of the bars. But I'm also your 
friend." 

At first Roth thought he 
might not get out alive. Then 
the boys sat down again and 
finished their meal as he ex- 
plained what he was up to. 

"Gosh," one young hood 
exclaimed, "cops can't be so 
bad if you're one." Roth told 
the boys they and their gangs 
weren't so bad, either, and 
that they could get a lot of 
kicks without kicking people 
around. 

Today, Cleveland's record is 
one of the best among teen- 
age trouble spots in the coun- 
try. Not all crime has been 
wiped out, of course, but now 
teen-agers belong to police- 


Hovels and slum houses are ripe breeding grounds for criminals. 


organized clubs and many of 
the citys playgrounds, vacant 
lots and meeting halls have 
been made available to them. 
They've learned how to get 
new fun out of old-fashioned 
pastimes. 

A suburb of Chicago that 
was alarmed over the amount 
of drinking youngsters were 
doing placed responsibility in 
the hands of a group of well- 
liked teen-agers and the cops 
stayed out. The kids policed 
the bars and taverns and were 
quickly able to tag those that 
sold to minors. License revo- 
cations followed. 
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“The fine thing is that the 
few students who do drink 
are held in contempt by the 
rest of the student body,” the 
principal of Oak Park High 
School was able to report. 

In Berwyn and Cicero, 
they've learned not to hush- 
hush subjects that teen-agers 
talk about on their own. The 


effects of alcohol on growing 


bodies and the effects of nar- 
cotics on any bodies are taught 
as part of the high school 
curriculum. 

Winnetka found that alco- 
hol itself wasn't what lured 
many teen-agers to bars so 


much as having “a place of 
our own.” The result is the 
No-Name Inn, and the Corral, 
both cozy, comfortable "night 
spots" where soft drinks are 
served in fancy ways. And the 
teen-agers have these places to 
themselves. 

Again  realistically, some 
high schools are setting aside 
a "smoking room" at class 
dances so teen-agers won't 
have to sneak outside for a 
puff. "What have we gained," 
asked a principal, "if we've 
just made them hide?" 

Las Vegas found out that 
when you give kids something 
they want— not something 
adults think they ought to 
want — you get an enthusias- 
tic response. That's what hap- 
pened with the Wildcat Lair, 
which has won several na- 
tional prizes for the good work 
it has done. 

In the midst of Las Vegas' 
heavy drinking and high- 
winding gambling, teen-agers 
gather at the Wildcat Lair 
and dance to top bands, play 
in bowling tournaments and 
let off steam in other happy 
and harmless ways. 

Night-time chuckwagon pic- 
nics and hayrides keep them 
out of trouble, too. There are 
baseball clubs, archery clubs, 
drawing clubs and others — 


Religion helps build character. 


and what restless kid could 
resist helping to produce a 
radio program, especially 
when the local station gives 
them free time to go on the 
air? 

Not all authorities go along 
with such programs, of course. 
In the words of noted psychia- 
trist Dr. Rose Franzblau, “Any 
plan for rehabilitation of of- 
fenders that includes the ex- 
penditure of time, kindness, 
patience and understanding 
is apt to evoke a negative reac- 
tion in some, and to be de- 
nounced as ‘pampering’ by 
others.” 

Nevertheless, the success of 
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Are detectives asking your meighbor's kids, "What's your name? 
Where do you live?" Are you helping the problem in your town? 


the few foresighted plans that 
are operating seems to be con- 
vincing some community 
leaders that it’s easier and 
cheaper to deal with first of- 
fenders than with hardened 
criminals. 

What is needed, it seems, is 
more programs that will keep 
our teen-agers from becoming 
even first offenders. That, 
after all. is the best way to 
handle the problem. 
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Nothing to do— 
no place to play— 
leads to delinquency 


(see inside) 
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TEENERS 


